FACING  THE  PROBLEMS  IN INDIA

Even without adopting artificial fecundation, it is possible to
enrich Indian fisheries by exercising a strict control over the
practices of obstructing the watercourses and thus interfering
with the migration offish to their spawning grounds. It would
also be necessary to prevent free spill of rivers, canals, and tidal
creeks. It is known that cweirs and bunds affect fisheries by
preventing the ascent of breeding fish to their spawning
grounds5; but in laying out most of the irrigation works in India
the interests of the fishing industry have been ignored.

The report of an enquiry into the fisheries of Bengal in 1908
states: 'In Europe and America, as well as in Japan, there are
very stringent fishery laws having for their object the protec-
tion and preservation of fish, the securing of facilities for the
passage offish to their spawning and feeding grounds, and the
increase of control over fisheries in a various way. Even a
sparsely peopled country like Canada has found it necessary
to protect its fresh-water fisheries by direct legislative enact-
ments and by Orders in Council having the force of law. In
Canada and the United States especially, the combined effects
of artificial propagation and judicious protection are apparent
in the abundant supply of fresh-water fish which after satisfy-
ing local wants allows of large exports being made to other
lands. But Bengal presents a very different picture. In spite of
a magnificent system and of enormous water surfaces spread
over the country, fish is becoming scarcer every day, a result,
among other causes, of want of protective legislation.' The
report goes on to suggest certain laws to facilitate the migration
of fish to and from the breeding-places and recommends that
special provision should be made for the control of the main
channels and rivers throughout the Province.

CA general extension offish culture5, wrote Sir K. G. Gupta
in his official report, 'is to be welcomed not only on its own
account as adding to the food supply of the people but also
because it will materially help to prevent the dissemination of
malaria as the carp greedily devours mosquito larvae. . . .'
Certain varieties of fish found in Indian rivers, canals, and
tanks are known to be most efficient larvicides. The experi-
ments in breeding and supplying these fish to local bodies for
introduction into tanks and cesspools infected with mosquito
larvae have already shown satisfactory results.
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